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As the World Gives. 


IN THEIR desire to confer tributes of respect 
yon our favored country, by way of the per- 
woof its Chief Magistrate, princes and per- 
ons among the nations of the world, taking 
qecasion of the wedding of his daughter, have 
been heaping round about her a wealth of gifts 
mprecedented in our republic, and truly em- 
barrassing. 

We have observed no sign that our Presi- 
dent, as a known commender of republican 
simplicity, would have desired these compli- 
nettary offerings to reach the profusion of 
barbaric display, or that a strain upon repub- 
lican ideals of living should be placed with such 
momentous weight. Still less would he see 
vith favor representatives of the simple life of 
his fellow citizens going out of their way on 
hisaccount, to surrender their righteous record 
for plain living and high thinking so honorably 
built up in the past. 

Standards of extravagance once crowded 
higher, the tendency which follows in society 
is to try to overtop them, till the strain 
reaches the state of a moral and financial col- 
lapse, or popular revolution. Those mortals 
vho in intended kindness have crowded upon 
our land such a spectacle in high places, might 
besurprised to find that through their hands“an 
tnemy hath done this,’’—the enemy of simple 
republican traditions, the enemy of ‘*govern- 
went by the people and for the people.’’ 
Greater and greater regal expenditures on 

families in power are thus incited, and the 
promised imperial state undergoes its hidden 
preparation. That which arms and open bat- 
les could not do to overthrow the republic, 
the insidious working of worldly luxury and 
tate, as it did with the world-power of Rome, 
may accomplish with us,—if a regeneration of 
the simple life does not henceforth contest 
ery inch of its ground with our encroaching 
bmp and display. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SECOND MONTH 24, 1906. 


Not as the World Giveth. 


THE magnitude of wedding presents and of 
legacies has been observed to be proportioned 
not so much to the receivers’ needs as to their 
wealth possessed already; so that the saying, 
“to him that hath it shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance,’’ is apt to be ap- 
plied to such distributions. The world, how- 
ever, may settle that amongst its own. Let 
our concern be with the free gift of Christ’s 
grace, which comes upon all men to make their 
lives just. To him that has this in the grasp 
of a true occupancy, shall grace keep on be- 
ing given, and he shall have it more abund- 
antly. ‘‘Grace for grace” is the law, but it 
is by grace received for grace used, that we 
grow in grace. ‘‘What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits to me?”’ is a 
question that wants no better answer than 
that we take more. ‘‘I will take the cup of 
salvation,’’? even “the grace of God that 
bringeth it,”’ and in larger measures. Sv shall 
we best please the Giver. The extent of our 
obedience is the only limit to his supply. 

This is the marriage gift that is indispen- 
sable for happiness, whether the parties re- 
ceive any worldly gift or not. On the wedding 
cards of a Haverford professor stood the 
French words, “Par Grace Infinie.’’ When 
parties have the assurance that their marriage 
permit is by this free gift and holy favor of 
God, their commission is complete, their true 
wedding outfit made up. Whatsoever is piled 
on more than this and cometh of vanity, is 
not all so much happiness. The court pro- 
ceedings are loud, long and numerous in their 
warnings against marriages out from under 
grace. Sacerdotal conducting of the wedding 
covenant is found no prophylactic against di- 
vorce; but divine grace received in its own 
true witness is the one safeguard and mar- 
riage insurance. 

Christ’s free gift and continually free giv- 
ing is not as the world giveth, expectant of 
its equivalent in some recompense of reward, 
but a gift of Himself, life out of his own life, 
for the life of the world and of any man. 
He gave himself for us, and what he gives 
now of himself to us is all grace, unearned 
favor. How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation, and let Him pour out of his 
life unto naught! 


IF our circumstances find us in God, we shall 
find Godin all our‘circumstances. 
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How Stephen Grellet Spoke. 


The London Journal of the Friends’ Histor- 
ical Society copies the following from an old 
Chelmsford, England, paper:— 

“A Frenchman named Stephen Guellet, who 
is a person of much celebrity among the 
Quakers, being on a visit in the neighborhood 
of Chelmsford, an extraordinary meeting was 
held in the spacious meeting house belonging 
to the Society in that town on Wednesday 
evening, for the pupose of introducing him to 
address the inhabitants of the place. 

‘The Friends themselves waited upon nearly 
all the respectable inhabitants of the town to 
make personal invitations, and the meeting- 
house was in consequence crowded with per- 
sons not belonging to the fraternity; amongst 
whom were several dissenting ministers. The 
speaker, who is a tall man but rather aged, 
went through his address with that steady 
calmness peculiar to his sect, but his imper- 
fect pronunciation of the English language, 
doubtless, prevented some of the persons from 
perfectly understanding his discourse, which 
was very impressive and occasionally eloquent. 

‘He commenced with an allusion to the 
signs of the times, the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture and the coming of judgment which he 
said were in part accomplished, and were 
about to be fulfilled in our days. The giant 
arm of knowledge had spread its strength 
over the earth, and its blessed fruits were 
already beginning to spring forth, not only in 
England, but in the furthermost nations of the 
earth; and this, he was happy to say, was not 
merely a nominal knowledge but a thorough 
knowledge of the genuine duties of mankind. 

“*He dwelt, emphatically, upon the import- 
ance of time; God, who had showered his 
blessings upon us with a bountiful hand, gave 
us one thing sparingly—time. He never gave 
us two moments at once—in this respect He 
placed the rich and the poor man upon an 
equality—when He gave one moment he took 
the other away—and no man knew till one 
was taken away, whether the other would be 
granted to him. Whata consideration! What 
a lesson for heedless man! The speaker then 
adverted to the vice of drunkenness.’’ 


__ 


THE PREHISTORIC Cross.— The educated 
Christian has to recognize that throughout 
historic time the cross in one form or an- 
other, such for example, as Thor’s hammer, 
has been a sacred symbol. The evolutionist 
claims that the cross of Christ is the more or 
less final expression of this. The Christian 
must agree, but at the same time asks for an 
explanation of the fact that the cross has 
been sacred, and finds it in the fact that God 
implanted, in the earliest historic days if you 
will, that which has ever kept men’s eyes 
toward the shining Star of Bethlehem. — Record 
of Christian Work. 
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iis source of income. He says the following 
t of this anti-clerical and anti-religious 


porement is correct. 
(To be continued.) 
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(wnt Deferred Comment on a Meeting Held at 




















































D in. 

n the the Sixth and Noble Streets House. 

Toad # hasbeen presented to my mind repeatedly 
= joring the ten months that have intervened 
su 





since our last Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
p revive the circumstance of an attendance 










































ten it the North Meeting, Sixth and Noble Streets, 
oun Hythe Fifth-day morning of that week. There 
Med. yere on that occasion, seated in the gallery, 
pet § a's side, about ten Friends, half of them 
San ing ministers. On the floor benches, same 
0 of aide, were seated not more, I think, than eight 
with nen. On the women’s side there may have 
and F ion between thirty and forty present. 
‘4p. B three of the men ministers delivered the. 
dt testimonies given them severally to hand forth, 
the the first of these dwelling on the privilege of 
akey gathering peacefully together for the worship 
ot of Almighty God, and also referring to His 
iat power to succor to the uttermost in the time 
% F iftemptation. When the meeting appeared 
— ready to conclude, the third minister arose 
ee vith 2 message upon faith in the Lamb of 
ated God, the one full and satisfactory offering for 
a sin, to Jew and to Gentile alike, there being 
; in w difference, ‘‘for the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon Him;’’ that with- 
nted wt faith it is impossible to please God, and 
heir that true faithfulness is the measure of faith 
di in the Divine onleading. ‘‘Oh, the depth of 
t of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of 
eed God! how unsearchable are His judgments, 
real ad His ways past finding out!’’ The speaker, 
rie there could not be a doubt, had been given to 
yartake of this riches, was radiantly happy in 
the its possession, and rejoiced with a great joy 
day that the precious word had been entrusted 
a him from above to proclaim it. Indeed, I 
h to felt to marvel, that despite the so meagre at- 
» be tendance, the speakers were all as earnest 
on in delivering their respective testimonies as 
ig though the large room had been crowded to 
ms the doors. Before the meeting gathered, I 
sass had noticed in the yard a woman whose coun- 
fter | tetance was evidentiy Jewish. A little girl 
me § *S with her. Whether they were present 
be during the meeting I do not certainly know, 
rq bat presume that such was the case. 
ge. In the early manhood of the writer, forty 
age years ago (following the decease of his father), 
ght it was his lot regularly to attend the North 
a Meeting, during the course of one year. The 
on louse was then well filled, and often therein 
i @ Were heard the fervid exhortations of John 
" §. Stokes and the tender pleadings of Samuel 
th Balderston. In recent years, as we know, the 
Are @ ittendance —largely because of deaths and re 
It @ ™evals—has very greatly diminished. The lo- 
de tality, in the main, does not present the tidy, 
i attractive appearance it did when Friends 
were the occupants of so many of the dwell- 
fall @ 88 thereabout. Many dwellings have been 
ato turned into crowded tenements, occupied in 
ics, | AY cases by German Jews. 





_ Well, the substantial, roomy house for re- 
ligious worship is there, the message of the 
life hid with Christ in God, with promise and 
sequence of blessed results, appears ready to 
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t fears they will revult if deprived of | be delivered, whether it be to many or few, so My Visit With the Friends. 

that the writer has a hope that when the 
usual public meeting of Yearly Meeting week 
shall again be held there, it will not happen Among the component groups, so various, 
that no more than eight men will occupy seats | of the American population whose reception 
on the floor benches. At the Fourth and Arch | remains vivid in my remembrance, I ought to 
Streets house, the overcrowded condition of | mentiun specially the Society of Friends, most 
the large assembly room may operate to keep} numerous to-day in Philadelphia, the city of 
away numbers of non-members or strangers, | Pennsylvania. People of severe and sturdy 
who, being in the city of Wiliam Penn’s found- | simplicity, scornful of lying conventions and 
ing, may feel a desire to attend a Quaker! formal ‘prescriptions, the Friends have long 
meeting. May not a little dispersal of our| preached and practised “the simple life,”’ so 
own members be an advantage? The con-| that a lively sympathy inclined them toward 
venience of the refectory attachment ought | my ideas, in which they recognized what had 
not to be given too great consideration in a| been their own ideals and aspirations for cen- 
city where tidy, temperance eating rooms in| turies. For my part, 1 had long had the de- 
the east central part of it abound, and are'sire of meeting them. It had happened to 
reachable in a few minutes’ walk or trolley | me, here and there in the course of my life, 
ride from Sixth and Noble Streets. Some] to know people whose religious practices were 
direct notice of the fact that a religious | of this laic form, broad and truly human, and 
meeting would be held there, open to the| their uprightness and unpretentious goodness 
public, might properly be spread around the| had made an extraordinary impression upon 
neighborhood among the Jews and other resi- 
dents. There is a Scripture which seems to | fectation, directness, and sincerity. 
warrant a little urgency, a little compelling, 
to bid come to the Fountain of living waters. 


BY CHARLES WAGNER, AUTHOR OF “THE SIMPLE LIFE.” 








me; for nothing wins me like absence of af- 


The Friends have so far broken with for- 
malism that they might almost be considered 
formalists from excess of informality; for in- 
‘ : stance, it is not alluwable to invite any one to 
Jupicious PRAIsE.—No heart is insensible | their meetings.* I was not, then, in any sense 
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to words of praise, or the kindly smile of ap-| invited among them, and | should have been 
probation; and none are utterly above being | forever deprived of the pleasure of being there 
affected by censure or blame. Children are} had I waited for the making of a definite en- 
particularly sensitive in this respect. Nothing | gagement; but there came a suggestion, al- 
can discourage more than a spirit of incessant | most by chance, that I go without ceremony. 
fault finding; and perhaps nothing can exert a] So I went, and nobody seemed to observe the 
more baneful influence upon both parent and | fact. 

child. If your little on’, through the day, 
has been pleasant and obedient, and you say | house consisted of nothing but seats—no organ, 
to him, ‘‘My son, you have been good to-day, | no choir, no religious symbolism.’ The win- 
and it makes me very happy;’’ and if, with | dows are so placed as to light the room very 


The interior arrangements of the meeting- 


more than a usually affectionate embrace, you | judiciously, but not so that one may see what 
say, ‘‘Good night, my dear child,”’ a throb of | js going on outside. All the Friends are lay- 
suppressed feeling fills his breast, and he re-| men, there are no clergy. When they come 
solves on always earning such approval. If] together, each one takes his seat in silence, 
your grown son, or daughter, has accom-| without paying any attention to his neighbors; 
plished some difficult piece of work, rendering | no one looks about, and no matter what visitor 
you essential assistance; or has climbed some | chances to arrive, no one disturbs himself, and 
steep in the daily drill of study; or has ac- | eyerybody appears to be indifferent to his com- 
quired some new accomplishment, or added | jing: it would seem that the Friends had hor- 
grace; or, better than all, has gained the vic- | rowed from the old Stoics of their impassibility. 
tory over some bad habit or besetting sin— | And be it well understood that if no one finds 
acknowledge it, see it, praise them for it. | sufficient reason for breaking the silence, the 
Let them see, by your added tenderness, the | congregation departs as it came, after the 
deep joy and comfort it gives you. Thus you] |apse of a reasonable length of time, and it 
will create a great incentive to right conduct, | does not enter any one’s mind to regret that 
and lay a broad foundation for a character | no word had been spoken: if nobody said any- 
which shall be rich in fragrant blossoms and | thing, nobody had anything to say. 

precious fruit.—Templar’s Magazine. This meeting began with silence; there was 


oro 


; 1 CHURCHMAN - *€Tt was my prac-| *Our friend is under a misapprehension about this. 
pager Peg peor Rag ; oe There is no necessity to invite others to a meeting 


tice, when I went to bed, to examine how I which is already public, and in that sense all are invited 
had spent the past day, and to endeavor to | to sit with us who would be of right deportment. Some 
feel the presence of the Lord near, which I | strangers seem to be 4 the —— that none but 
i and | found this | members are expected to attend Friends’ meetings in 

ee ee ae sweetly: and b Philadelphia. This impression may obtain credit during 
practice a 8 . P P ny» by the week of their Yearly Meeting, the sessions of which 
long experience I can recommend it to chil-| being for our Society business are held exclusively for 
dren, and to those also of riper age.”’ members, as are our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. 
sciaiiioes ent —— Our meetings in which a marriage may be solemnized 

. . x must be held as public meetings for Divine worship. 
THE London Chronicle, in “‘A Lay Sermon Though the parties may issue notices or cards to their 


for all Comfortable People,’’ represents that friends, yet those who do not receive such announcements 
it is the people who have the fewest enjoy- | are not debarred from attending the meeting. The So- 
ments in life who put up with its drawbacks | ciety is the inviting authority to all its public meetings, 


: : «| and does not change its liberty of attendance on account 
with the greatest forbearance. It is on their of a marriage occurring. Rather indeed is the public tes- 


wonderful patience that our security is built, | timony welcomed for Christ the one mediator as against 
' rather than on our police or our soldiers. a priestly intervention for performing the covenant. 
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no liturgy, no chant, and nobody said anything; 
they all thought. The faces were character- 
istically serious and benevolent; a great calm 
and the spirit of peace reigned everywhere. 
Never had I better understood the speech of 
silence; the silence of such an assembly, de- 
livered over entirely to thought and medita- 
tion, is very suggestive, and, in its way, 
eloquent. 

It is said that the Arabs mistrust the loqua- 
cious and respect the silent, and in this ‘matter, 
no doubt, the Friends are Arabs; nevertheless 
it seemed evident to me that to come and-go 
without opening my mouth would be an of- 
fense against one of their fundamental prin- 
ciples, which is to do as the Spirit moves you. 
The Spirit moved me to speak, and, as I had a 
number of things to say, | arose, without pre- 
sentation or any sort of encouragement, and 
talked from my seat. Several men and women 
followed me, each speaking a few words, as 
he felt inclined. After the meeting a number 
of people came up, all ‘‘thee- and thou- ing’’: 
*‘T have read thy book.” ‘‘I am pleased to 
meet thee.’’ 

Among themselves the Friends are abso- 
lutely delicious, and their calm does the soul 
no end of good in this restless age. I never 
tired of contemplating some of their good 
faces, at once vivid and peaceful ; [ was parti- 
cularly struck with the depth and beauty of 
one venerable man’s blue eyes, which seemed 
to hold a reflection of the divine peace. Fear 
nothing, be not dismayed, do not worry, do 
not hurry ; act with good sense and tranguillity, 
and trust in God—this sums up a goodly 
number of their principles. Another is tu re- 
spect the soul of every man. No other people 
have a like veneration for conscience or show 
more delicacy in respecting its integrity; there 
is no autocracy among them, no use of com- 
pulsion; every individual’s originality is sa- 
cred; never, according to their ideas, do we 
need to substitute our own conscience for an- 
other man’s, to lead him to acts in which he is 
nothing but our instrument. 

The Friends cannot be judged by their 
number, quite limited to-day, nor by surface 
appearances, nor by the place they take in the 
world. As they are modest, and hold the 
trumpeting of good deeds in contempt, it takes 
time to inform yourself of their value as an 
active principle in the society of the time. 

The fact is that by reason of their honesty, 
their thrifty simplicity, their contented minds 
and methodical ways, they have long held an 
extraordinary position. A number of the most 
important of the country’s affairs are in their 
hands, where they are bequeathed from father 
to son; for as business men they are wise and 
scrupulous. Many of them have large for- 
tunes, but they make no display of their 
charities,—and their unobtrusive generosity 
is greatly to their honor. 

Several of the best schools of Philadelphia 
and its vicinity are under the direction of the 
Friends, some of them restricted to their own 
children, others for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large. 

Much work and little noise seems to be the 
device of these educators; their calm in itself 
is a power in education. The best school- 
master is he whom nothing astonishes, and 
whose disposition is perfectly even, provided 
it be not too inflexible. You will not find 
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this corps of teachers rivaling their pupils in 
smiles and chatter; nothing of the sort; they 
are simply kind with unvarying kindness. A 


too demonstrative kindness is a fair-weather 
sign indicative of squalls to come later; it is 
a sort of smiling nervousness, and nerves in 
education!—there must be none. 

Often, as I passed through these tranquil 
and retiring abodes of education, a. regret 
arose in me that I was not a child. I should 
have been made happy by the life I saw there, 
a perfectly normal and natural life, and pene- 
trated in the most unostentatious way with 
the perfume of spirituality, recalling forest 
trails rather than the incense of choirs. For 
these good people possess the modesty of re- 
ligion; religion is ever present with them, but 
never paraded; their language is as natural 
and free from cant as possible. They love 
children, in whom lies the future, and know 
how to treat them without indulging them 


either too much or too little. 


They also love the dead, with whom lies 


remembrance, and know how to honor them 
without trespassing upon the rights of the 
living. 
games on the campus of the ‘‘Friends’ Select 
School,’’ at Philadelphia, I was walking on 
adjoining ground, along an old sunny wall, 
with clumps of bushes growing against it, in 
which little birds sat preening their feathers. 
Up on top of the tower of the City Hall the 
colossal statue of Penn seemed to be watching 
over the city, its parks, its two rivers, and 
its harbor alive with shipping. The activity 
of the great city was throbbing all about us 


While boys and girls were at their 


in its tremendous arteries. Suddenly my foot 


struck a stone, flat in the short grass; upon it 


was the name of one of the great American 
Friends—and looking about me more atten- 
tively 1 discovered other stones, and other 
names: I was in an old cemetery; it was here 
that they were sleeping [?], those valiant pio- 
neers, many of whom had contributed to the 
building of America; they were sleeping here, 
those men of peace who had obstinately suffer- 
ed persecution to gain peace. [See Eccl. xii: 7]. 

So I meditated on their spirit of sacrifice, 
their tranquil faith, that almost superhuman 
heroism which characterizes certain episodes 
in their history, and their invincible patience, 
that made their resistance to any tyranny like 
that of the irreducible pebble which no force 
can crush. The joyous shouts of the children 
vibrated in my ears, and the dust of the dead 
trembled under my feet. The thrill of a beau- 
tiful and abundant pulse of life shot through 
me, wherein the fresh strength of life’s morn- 
ing and the solidarity of the past were mingled 
and above the graves of the fathers I prayed 
for their children with the candid eyes and 
glowing cheeks while on the wings of the 
breeze and the sun rays there came to me a 
mysterious salutation from the invisible Father 
in whom all the generations of men are one.— 
S. S. Times. 


Paris, FRANCE. 








‘*As thy servant was busy here and tbere, 


he was gone,” was the Scripture language 
dwelt upon in an English Friends’ Meeting, 
pointing out the danger of losing the real 
power of our life by allowing ourselves to be too 
much occupied with other interests than those 
| which the Spirit of God is impelling us. 


BELLOWS, 789 Franklin Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y 
on behalf of the ‘Friends’ Temperance Aggy. 
ciation of Phila.’’] 


*‘God has furnished us with constant occa. 
sions of bearing one another’s burdens. Poy 
there is no man living without his failings: no 
man that is so happy as never to give offence: 
no man without his load of trouble; no ‘ 
sufficient as never to need assistance; none g 
wise but the advice of others may, at some 
time or other, be useful to him; and, therefor 
we should think ourselves under the strongest 
engagements to comfort, and relieve, and jp. 
struct and admonish, and bear with one ap. 
other.’’— Thomas 4 Kempis. 
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TEMPERANCE, 
[A department edited by Epirx B 


“‘BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS,”— 





REASONS WHy.—1 Local option isa simple 


act of justice to the people who are affected 
by the liquor traffic. 


2. It is home rule upon a question that no 


one else can settle, except the people. 


3. It is in line with the most approved 


methods of dealing with the liquor question, 


4. lwo or three men, high minded though 


they be, cannot determine the ‘‘questions of 
necessity’’ half so well as the people, whose 
morals and business success are most affected 
by the saloon. 


5. Local option would give the tax-payer 


the privilege of determining a question of 
serious bearing on the taxes of the community 
and county. 


6. It would aid materially in breaking the 


political power of the saloon, which is the 
strongest force that fosters political bossism of 
the corrupt and oppressive type. 


7. It would produce an object lesson of the 


utmost value to l'ennsylvania just now, demon- 
strating the worth of the no-license policy. 


8. It would place responsibility upon our 


citizens the reflex benefit of which will ma 
terially aid the cause of good government in 
every line. 


9. It would free many communities from 


the burdens that grow more oppressive every 
year, and give to thousands of our people for 
the first time an honest chance to compete 
successfully in the race of life. 


10. It would mean better morals, more 


safeguards to our homes and children, less 
money wasted and less crime committed. 


11. It would mean an era of enlarged busi- 


ness prosperity, increasing all lines of legiti- 


mate trade. 

12. It would give the church better oppor 
tunities in its work of evangelization. 

Is it not worth the effort ?— New Voice. 

WE Know:—That licensing the liquor trafic 
is giving a legal right to do a moral wrong. 

That license sets the seal of righteousness 
upon the devil’s work. It declares that it is 
right to injure health and enfeeble intellect, 
and deaden moral sensibility and breed quar 
rels, and devastate homes and destroy souls; 
it gives permission to blast manhood and de 
stroy womanhood and curse childhood. 

That license places a badge of respectability 
upon a traffic that makes paupers, tramps, itt 


valids, idiots, assassins, sots, adulterers, ar 


archists and murderers. 
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— 
That license is a compromise with the 
test evil that threatens our national life. 
The wise man believes the woes of God 
inst license. 

“Woe to him that buildeth a town with 
ijood, and stablisheth a city by iniquity . . 
goe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, 
that patteth thy bottle to him, and makes him 
jronken ’’ (Hab. ii: 12-15).— Word and Work. 


An awakened citizenship, with a quickened 
enscience, acting intelligently and with wise 
jscrimination at the polls, will solve the prob- 
im of our public ills, national, state and 
ponicipal. 


“One of the strongest facts for speakers 
so writers on temperance that we have seen 
recently is to be found in the report of the 
Prison Commissioners for Scotland for the 
yar 1904. A section is devoted to ‘Causes 
of Crime,’ and brief accounts are given of the 
life-history of thirty men and thirty women 
neeived consecutively into prison. They are 
wt picked cases, and are not described with 
aview to proving anything; but in every one 
of the sixty cases it is reported that the pris- 
mer at some stage of life, ‘took to drink.’ 
Several began drinking before reaching the 
age of seventeen. In many cases it is re- 
ported that the parents also drank. We do 
nt suggest the inference that in all these 
cases drink was the sole or main cause of the 
crime; in many it was an effect of mental de- 
pression and low conditions of life; but in 
marly all it was obviously a chief contribu- 
try agent leading the downward way.’’— 
British Friend. 


Drink plays a prominent part in nearly all 
of our great disasters. We huve expected, 
sys the Pacific Issue that sooner or later the 
saloon’s part in the Iroquois Theatre horror 
would come to light. It is now authoritatively 
stated that the stage hands who should have 
been on duty were in a near-by saloon, drinking. 
Astone’s throw distant little children were 
being trampled and burned to death with no 
official hands near to direct them to safety. 


Weknow a great many persons who “‘lean’’ 
towards the temperance cause, but they have 
never been known to ‘‘lift” anything for it.— 
American Issue. 

DRINK AND CRIME.—That more than half of 
all classes of criminals would disappear if 
drunkenness were abolished is the opinion of 
European scholars who have been looking into 
the relation of the excessive use of alcohol to 
crime. 

A Swedish writer says that more than sixty 
per cent. of criminals condemned to the peni- 
tentiary were drunkards, and among criminals 
sentenced more than once, the percentage was 
much greater. 

If the Engish soldiers in India could only 
sop drinking, says an English writer, crime 
and military offenses practically would be 
Wiped out. 

The chief surgeon of the Swiss army says 
that if it were possible to eliminate alcohol 


ftom the yarrisons, the military courts could 


be removed. 
A German scholar, writing in Berlin, says 
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there must be adopted an entirely new method 
of fighting drunkenness. This is to be found 
in such universal education as will remove the 
idea that alcoholic drinks have a high value 
of nourishment and strength, a notion which 
is said to form one of the chief prejudices 
for their use.— Editorial Buffalo Evening Times. 


Nothing new can be said about the horrible 
evil—the rum-shop. From it still proceed all 
manner of evils—blasphemies, murders, adul- 
teries and thefts. No one evil does so much 
to undo the work of the gospel minister as this 
iniquitous traffic. Not one thing can be said 
in its favor. It is licensed by the govern- 
ment and every dealer in spirituous liquors 
must have from the powers that be, a certifi- 
cate of good moral character, besides per- 
mission to sell this liquid destruction. Let it 
be the declaration of this court, that no evil 
can be made morally right by the payment of 
any amount of money to license it, and Jet us re- 
affirm the declarations of our General Assembly 
against the traffic, and with that body urge our 
congregations not to support parties or individ- 
uals at the polls that will not declare against the 
liquor traffic. We observe, with gratitude to 
God, that a saloon established under the up- 
lifted hand of blessing by a representative 
leader of a church, has gone down to inglori- 
ous defeat. We are certainly grateful to our 
Heavenly Father that He does not hear prayers 
for the success of the saloon. 


We view with alarm the renewed endeavors 
to re-establish the canteen in the army posts 
and the cry of certain officers that order and 
discipline cannot be maintained without the 
use of strong drink at the posts of our stand- 
ing army. It is humiliating, indeed, that 
**Uncle Sam’’ has such incapable servants, and 
we would commend to Congress, as well as to 
the President of the United States, the mag- 
nificent temperance discipline of the great rail- 
road corporations. Our soldiers are in need of 
temperate officers. — Committee of United Pres- 
byterian Church on Reform. 


The city marshal of Dallas, Texas, has ap- 
pealed to the city council to make some pro- 
vision for his salary, because his fees for ar- 
rests do not amount to enough to feed his 
family since prohibition went into effect. 


AFTER THE Boy.—One of the delegates to a 
State convention of Christian Endeavorers, a 
young business man, dressed in a natty rough 
and ready suit, every movement alert and 
eager, and telling of bottled energy within, 
came suddenly upon a red-faced citizen who 
evidenty had been patronizing the hotel bar. 
Buttonholing the delegate a trifle unceremoni- 
ously, the latter said: 

‘*What are you fellows trying to do down at 
the meetings? You are for temperance, | see 
by the papers. Do you think you could make 
a temperance man of me?” 

‘*No,’’ replied the delegate, looking him 
over from head to foot with a keen glance, 
‘‘we could not do much for you, but we are 
after your boy.”’ 

At this unexpected retort the man dropped 
his jocular tone and said seriously: ‘‘ Well, 
you have got the right of it there. If some 
one had been after me when I was a boy |! 


should be a better man to-day.’’ — California 


Searchlight. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TESTIMONY. — A 
short time before his election to the Vice- 
Presidency, in an article published in McClure’s 
Magazine, Roosevelt said: ‘‘The friends of the 
saloon-keepers sometimes denounce their op- 
ponents for not treating the saloon business 
like any other. The best answer to this is, 
that the business is not like other business, 
and that the actions of the saloon-keepers 
themselves conclusively prove this to be the 
case. 

“But taken as a whole the liquor business is 
certainly not a business which stands well in 
comparison with other occupations. It tends 
to produce criminality in the population at 
large, and lawbreaking among the saloon- 
keepers themselves. In every civilized com- 
munity saloon-keepers are hampered by more 
or less rigid restrictions. They do harm 
enough as it is, but without these restrictions 
they would do infinitely more. In some }lo- 
calities it is possible not merely to restrict, 
but to stop the traffic altogether. 

**When the liquor men are allowed to do as 
they wish they are sure to debauch not only 
the body social, but the body political also.” 


SALOON KEEPER FARRELL PRAYS TO BE RE- 
LIEVED OF THE BUSINESS THAT POISONS THE 
Bopy, Ruins HOMES AND MAKES MISERY. 
Matthew M. Farrell, a West Philadelphia 
saloon-keeper, who is neither learned nor 
eloquent, has preached, says the Press, the 
most striking temperance sermon the city has 
ever heard. 

He has asked the Courts, in a petition which 
is a bitter arraignment of the rum business 
and all its features, to revoke his liquor license 
—something that has never been done before 
in the memory of the local bench. 

It didn’t require any visit from missionaries 
to change Farrell’s views. What he saw for 
himself in his year’s experience, was plenty. 
That, and the pleadings of his mother and 
sister, caused him to take this unique step. In 
his petition to the License Court he says: 

‘*Your petitioner has conscientious scruples 
against further connections, direct or indirect, 
with the liquor business. 

**The liquor trade has so degenerated that 
it is almost impossible to purchase pure liquors, 
and it is acrime to furnish cologne spirits and 
fusil oil to a man or woman who asks for 
whiskey; and yetit is done. I can no longer 
permit my name to be connected with a busi- 
ness which distributes such poisonous potions, 
as there can be no doubt that many of the 
cases where men and women have been found 
dead have come to their death through patron- 
izing saloons selling the vile concoctions under 
the guise of liquor. 

‘* Again, I further object to having my name 
connected with a business which takes from 
human beings not only their money, but their 
will power and their reason, and leaves them 
abandoned or ruined wrecks for all time and 
eternity. 

“‘I further object to longer being a party 
to a business which causes so much suffering 
and misery in the homes of this city. It isa 
fact which must be taken as verity that more 
crimes are traceable to the rum business and 
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more sorrowing, heart-broken wives and chil- Master Jacob’s Scrap-book. 

dren, mothers and fathers are due to vile} “{ have been to visit the schoolmaster who 









































































books that there was seldom a time that the 
good-boy’s book was not somewhere in de 









































































drinks than to any or all other reasons. put me through the common English branches | 4mong the twenty boys, while the bad-boy’s Jobr 
“‘Your said petitioner therefore prays that | and the rudiments of Latin,” said a well-known | book was left upon its high desk for the dust fh, i 
the said liquor license granted to him for the} professional gentleman to me a short time | to accumulate upon. nembe 
year beginning June 1, 1905, be revoked. | since. ‘* *T have been counted as a successfyl rough 
Your petitioner’s sense of justice and common ‘‘He was a genius in his way, very success- | teacher,” my old master said to me on the i He ¥a 
honesty and his conscience will not permit him | fy] as a teacher, and peculiarly gifted in incit- | occasion of my recent visit; ‘my boys alwayy fg sie. 
to longer be a party to a business so sur-| ing the farmers’ boys in the remote country | improved morally and spiritually, as well a remar| 
rounded with trouble, deception and corrup-| region where he established his school, to| Mentally, under my charge; my boys have been {or ¥! 
tion. My experience with the said business has right thinking and right living. heard from in the world always as men of ip. remem 
presented to me so many views of the ter-] ‘‘He had peculiar methods of conveying in-| tegrity who have tried to find the best and | 
rible consequences of the doctored liquor so] struction, as well as a peculiar system of | truest in life. Oh, I must not forget to shoy § 8 
largely dispensed in Philadelphia, that I now | reward and punishment. you my ‘good-boy’s scrap-book.’ I am cop. § smcti 
am fully decided and determined to obey the ‘‘ He made very few rules, and in case one | Stantly making additions to it;’ and he brought life. 
dictates of my conscience and the appeals of | was broken in spirit or in letter, the delinquent | forward the worn, but familiar, book, saying nondh 
my good old mother and try to make a living | was set up on a high stool in front of asmall, | ‘Look there, and there, and there,’ at m proper 
in a business not so intimately connected with | Jong-legged desk, facing the school, and made | items with red pencilings on the margin—q pel 
the ruin of all that is good and pure in human | to read, for a longer or shorter time, as the | few words with a date attached. ‘That telly 8 
life and its relations. case might be, from the ‘bad-boy’s scrap- | When they were with me,’ he said with pride § | 
MATTHEW M. FARRELL.” —_| book.’ ‘Good boys, they were; all good boys. of last 
‘‘That’s all I’ve got to say,’’ he remarked ‘‘This was a thick, heavy, leather-covered| “‘ ‘And the other book,’ I asked; ‘how many six ye 
yesterday afternoon when interrogated about | account-book, in which had been pasted clip- | have helped to fill that?’ the Is 
his request for a revocation of the license. | pings from newspapers for the last twenty} ‘ ‘Not one, my boy. I speak with truth; § ™! 
“I’m done with liquor selling, for good and | years relating to the misadventures of boys,— | 00t one,’ said the old man, with tears in bis § ™ 4 
all.”’—Philadelphia Press, Second Month 12th. | not stories, usually, but items of news. There | eyes now. ‘It is singular, but it goes to prove § ‘ tt 
- were all sorts of boys represented here. The|™y theory, that if you can impress the con fj /¥! 
To BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERS.—I feel my un-|boy who disobeyed his parents; the boy who | Sequences of wrong-doing upon a child, he is § ™ © 
worthiness in giving a few words of advice and | was drowned going in bathing, or fishing, or | almost sure to prefer the right to the wrong, § ” ¥4 
encouragement to young Friends. 1 have|after pond-lilies on Sunday,—who came to} Then when emulation burns in the breast, aboy jf J 
known so many who had birthrights in the| grief prowling around with his gun on that|is bound to succeed, for competition and jj ‘4 
meeting to throw them so lightly away. If| day; the boy who broke his leg while stealing |e@mulation have honor for their basis; and lischa 
such could only know that they will never find| his neighbor’s cherries, and the one whose | that was the spirit that the good-boy’s book him, @ 
a church to compare in any degree with the | back was broken in a fall from a hickory-tree | Was intended to inspire. — Annie Prestm, § to 
one which they think is out of date, or has too| that he was plundering. The boy who was|/0urnal of Education. wa ¢ 





many restrictions. I did not have a birth-| content to remain at the foot of the class was . in the 















































































right, but regret that I did not, and feel that | shown up together with the one who procured FATHERING A Boy.—The crying want of the = , 
my children have lost much in life by being | and read bad books on the sly, and the boy|age is good fathers. Not fathers who toil al 
‘‘out siders.’’ There is so much that is beauti- | who ran away. In fact, there was something | night and day in order to amass a competence & y 
ful and refined among Friends, no slang or | to suit nearly every case of a boy whose head| for their children, but fathers who will give Ay 
uncultivated habits and conversation, and the | was so filled with mischief that he could not | themselves to their growing sons. Often the a 
beautiful ‘‘ thee’? spoken so naturally and | conform to the simple rules of Master Jacob’s | boy that is safe is the boy whose father makes - 
sweetly,—sounding like a benediction. school. of him a confidant, a playmate and a friend, 4 
If any of my readers are dissatisfied with| ‘‘ These were real happenings,—there was | Let someone else teach the boy his multiplica- tian 
Friends, let me tell you, that although I have | no nonsense about them; the idle boy, the lazy | tion tables; the Christian father must teach a 
been among people of culture in other churches, | boy, the mischievous boy, the wicked boy, the} him how to spin his top and fly his kite and . 
I have never met anywhere a people so natur- | cruel boy, the profane boy, all comes to the} trundle his hoop. Let somebody else, if need oe 
ally and truly cultured and dignified and so| same inevitable bad end. be, teach the lad his algebra, but let no one a 
deeply religious, as the Friends. Better hus-| ‘‘An hour’s reading of these newspaper par-| except the father teach him how to baita the Li 
bands and better wives are among this people | agraphs made a boy’s heart sink within him, | hook and build a fire and dress his first “shiner.” if ob 
than are found elsewhere, hag been my observa- | and cause a resolve to shoot up in it that he} The most precious opportunities of life are de 
tion. would turn him right about and classify himself | those offered to the parent to enter symps tir 
Keep your birthrights. L. in future with quite a different order of boys. | thetically into the life of a child by means of ne 
Iowa. On the last page of this scrap-book, written | the pleasures that are native to youth. The ie 
AM a _ |ina fair, bold hand, were the startling words: | busiest man in the world can far better afford ltr 
A GROUP of Chinamen was heard discussing | ‘How long before some item of your down- | to neglect his business than to neglect his boy. ~ , 
the various religions of China. One said, “‘It| ward career shall go to help fill the pages of | His most sacred duty is to keep in touch with in 
is just as if a Chinaman were down in a deep | this book?’ the lad. Somebody, if not his father, will be 
















pit, and wanted help to get out. Confucius 
came along and said, ‘‘If you had only kept my 
precepts, you would not have fallen into this 


‘*The other scrap-book was a gem in every 
way. It wasanew, large, elegantly-bound blank- 
book,in which were daintily pasted chron- 


his intimate, and so his pattern. Years agoa 
young man said to us when we expostulated 
with him regarding his excesses, ‘‘I neve 












































pit.’ Buddha also came to the mouth of the | icles of noble deeds; short lives of good men;|knew my father. He was too busy writing i. 
pit, saying, ‘Ah! poor Chinaman, if you were | beneficent acts, and all the sweet and kindly | sermons to give any time to me.’’ Was itt a 
only up where Tam, I would make you al] right.’ | things that go to make this life beautiful, and | be wondered at that the boy broke that father’s os 
The Chinaman replied, ‘If J were where you | to prepare for the enjoyment of a heaven to | heart?— The Interior. cali 
are, I would not want help.’ But then there | come; and the book was rendered more attract- ay | 
came along Jesus Christ, with tears in his | jye by the insertion, at short intervals, of} Deep humility is a strong bulwark; and@ iio 
eyes, and He jumped right into the pit and | beautiful engravings and many lovely sketches | we enter into it, we find safety and true & the | 
lifted the poor man right out of it.”” This is | jp water-colors. altation: the foolishness of God is wiser thal Bf yen) 
the love which wins our hearts. ‘*This book was used as a reward of merit. | man, and the weakness of God is stronge ninis 
penitence comme When you saw a lad with that book on the|than man. Being unclothed of our own Wit Fine 

IsAAC PENINGTON said after attending a| desk before him, you might be sure, without|dom, and knowing the abasement of th coars 
Friends’ Meeting, “I have met with my God, | asking, that he had deserved the master’s| creature, therein we find that power to arise the b 
and I have felt healing drop into my soul from | approval in some way. which gives health and viger to us.— He 








under God’s wing.’’ 


‘Such was the salutary effect of these two | Woolman. 
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Selected for “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
John Bateman. 

John Bateman was born at Bunhill, in Nor- 
fk, in the year 1732, of parents who were 
gembers of our religious Society; and was 
irought up under the care of his grandfather. 
fe was early sensible of the power of Divine 

and when about seven years old he was 
rmarkably contrited in spirit at a meeting 
je worship held in silence. The precious 
rmembrance of this extension of Divine re- 

, and of the religious example and pre- 
cepts of his grandfather, often proved in- 
imetive to him in the succeeding stages of 
lif. He served his apprenticeship at Wy- 
nondham, to a Friend who endeavored, by 
proper restriction and wholesome counsel, to 

rve him from those evils to which the 
jung are particularly exposed—a religious 
are, which, he frequently observed, had been 
aflasting benefit to him. When about twenty- 
ix years of age, he settled at Chatteris, in 
the Isle of Ely. In this allotment he had 
nay secret exercises of soul to pass through; 
bat as he was concerned patiently to wait 
for the quickening influence of Divine love, 
fle who knew his integrity became his shield 
awd exceeding great reward, and enabled him 
i walk in his holy fear. He was for many 
years an elder in our Society, and filled that 
dation acceptably to his friends. In the 
discharge of this duty, he believed it right for 
him, at times, to leave his outward concerns, 
aito perform the useful service of travelling 
a companion to some of his friends, who, 
in the exercise of their gifts in the ministry 
vere concerned to visit their brethren. 

In the more private walks of life and in his 
dilly intercourse with his neighbors it was 
his pious concern to live as becomes the dis- 
tiple of Christ, and hence he gained the love 
and esteem of those around him. ‘‘For nearly 
fifty years that I have known him as an in- 
labitant of Chatteris,” says one of his intimate 
friends, ‘‘I always believed him to be a worthy 
ad respectable man; one concerning whom | 
am inclined to think might be adopted the 
descriptive exhortation of the apostle, ‘not 
sothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.’ I have seldom had an opportunity 
of observing an individual who appeared to 
eideavor with more success, to keep things in 
tir right places, by carrying on, from day 
to day, the very disproportionate concerns of 
ime and eternity, with a due regard to their 
distinct, yet relative importance, which is not 
me of the least difficult’ lessons in the Chris- 
lan course, particularly to a man with a 
imily, for whose support considerable exer- 
lon was, I apprehend, for many years neces- 
sary ” 

















































In his declining years, this upright-hearted 
friend believed himself called upon to speak 
8a minister of the Gospel. He did not travel 
much in that character; but was more pe- 
tliarly useful in his own meeting, and to 
ity whose attention was turned to our re- 
igious Society, who were seeking the way to 
te kingdom of heaven, to whom he was fre- 
ently made an instrument of good. His 
Uinstry, having the savor of life, reached the 
miiness in others, to the consolation and en- 
tttiragement of the humble traveller towards 

heavenly Canaan. 

He was a very diligent reader of the Holy 
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Scriptures, which, through the blessing of the | where Friends’ meetings sometime were, but are 


Most High, were a means of conveying deep 
religious instruction to his mind even to the 
latest period of his life. And as the close 
of it approached, he appeared to be much re- 
deemed from the world, and enlarged in 
Christian benevolence, with an increasing 
desire to ‘‘do good and to communicate,’’ as 
a sacrifice wel) pleasing in the Divine sight. 

At a meeting of ministers and elders, held 
in the Ninth Month, 1815, the last which he 
was able to attend, he said that he was free 
to remark, he was thankful in feeling a com- 
fortable release from further service; that he 
had only quietly to wait for the appointed 
time, and he hoped, through his gracious Re- 
deemer, to be admitted into rest. 

He was confined to his chamber as 
nearly six months, in great bodily weakness; 
but his mind was preserved calm and serene; 
he observed at one time to a friend, ‘‘I feel 
very little or no dismay at the prospect before 
me; but have a comfortable hope I may be re- 
ceived in mercy.’’ And not long before his 
death, he said, it was given him ‘‘that day to 
believe, that his day’s work was done, and 
reconciliation mercifully vouchsafed.” 

He quietly drew his last breath on the twenty- 
fourth of the Third Month, 1816, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. 





You do not have to do wrong. You may 
have to suffer, you may have to die but no 
power on the earth or under the earth can 
make a man do wrong without his own consent. 
—Isaae Sharpless, in ‘‘ Quakerism and Poli- 
ties,” 1906. 








‘Tis the mind that makes the body rich; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds, 

So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye? 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Burlington and Bucks Quarterly Meeting is to 
be held at Burlington on next Third-day, Second 
Month 29th, at 10 A. M. 





On Second-day evening Alfred C. Garrett pre- 
sented at Twelfth Street Tea Meeting an uplifting 
and searching examination of the workings of true 
public worship. A rare service has been done to 
our members, in greater completeness and illumi- 
nation than has been our privilege to take in under 
one well-ordered presentation. 





Last Fourth-day evening a meeting for worship 
for members and attenders generally in Arch Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, was appointed, with 
provision beforehand for those requiring refresh- 
ments to have a light lunch under the same roof 
instead of going to their homes for supper. The 
meeting was not held till after this sheet went to 
press. The committee was called for the next af- 
ternoon to consider the holding of other meetings. 

John B. Garrett, with the approval of Haver- 
ford Monthly Meeting, is about engaging in re- 
ligious service among the meetings composing the 
Quarterly Meetings of Burlington and Bucks and 
Haddonfield and Salem. He contemplates attend- 
ing all these meetings both for worship and disci- 
pline; and, if way shall open for it, may appoint 
some public meetings, especially in neighborhoods 





































J. E. Ellis and J. A. Pease. 





not now, regularly held. 


-_—— 


Friends’ Educational Association and their guests 


filled the assembly-room of No. 140 N. Sixteenth 
Street last Seventh-day Pp. M. with a much inter- 
ested company. 
“How can the office of the teacher be raised in 
the estimation of Friends generally, that those 
best fitted for it by nature may be attracted to 
it as a life work?” 
yet appears to have summed up for us what each 
one said. So many bright features were brought 
out by each contributor, that a few scraps from 
each would do them injustice. 
of finding a synopsis prepared by some one, which 
we may present. We can only say now that it 
was one of the brightest and most interesting 
presentations of the teachers’ standpoints of their 
work that has ever been given among our mem- 
bers. 


The question considered was: 


It is regretted that no one 


We have hopes 


The impressive message sent to the teachers by 


John B. Garrett, who could not be present to pre- 
side, was deemed worthy to cirqulate among them 
as a tract. 





Concerning the nine members of the new Par- 


liament who bear the name of Friends, we have 
the following letter:— 


“T am sure the nine whose names we give may 
be relied on to ‘stand together for international 


concord, for judicious temperance leyislation, and 


for the suppression of the opium traffic.’ Thou 
will note that two Friends are in the Government, 
The former is one of 
the most highly respected members of the House 
of Commons. His position for years as a ‘tem- 
porary chairman’ is one evidence of this; and he 
has quite recently been made a member of the 
Privy Council in recognition of his services in that 
capacity. J. Albert Pease has taken an active in- 
terest in Anti-Slavery questions in the House. 
None of the six old members have been great Par- 
liamentary speakers; and I do not think the three 
additions are likely to make their voices much 
heard in the House. But there can be no doubt 
that any one of the nine would receive a respectful 
hearing when he rose, for he would be recognized 
as one who only spoke when he had something to 
say. J. Allen Baker has won his spurs outside the 
House of Commons—on the London County Coun- 
cil, where he has done splendid work on the High- 
ways Committee, of which he is at present chair- 
man. 

“P. S.—The new Under Secretary for War, the 
Earl of Portsmouth, is the husband of a Friend 
(a Pease).” 





Gathered Notes. 


The theatre-going with Christianity was also 
lately brought to view by a girl who asked us 
why her father forbade her wearing a cross on 
her neck-chain when she went to the theatre. 





Prof. Dunning, of Columbia, has published the 
details of his discovery that the first annual mes- 
sage of President Andrew Johnson was written by 
George Bancroft. Other presidents are also quoted 
as leaning heavily on literary helpers and states- 
men,—but not Roosevelt. 





The Peaceful Revolution now being accomplished 
in Great Britain through the new elections for 
Parliament not only overwhelmingly confirms the 
teachings of John Bright and Richard Cobden, but 
also condemns the injustice of the Education Acts 
of 1902 and 1903 in their party discrimination in 
favor of the Church of England, and shows a deep- 
seated indignation at the disabilities they cast on 
non-conformants. The Chinese labor question and 
other mal-administration in South Africa have 
come to judgment. Flirting with the drink traffic 
must be abandoned, The Army and Navy must 
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not dominate over rulers in England or India.— 
London Friend. 


THE BIBLE IN CouRT.—A municipal court judge 
in New York City has ceased using a copy of the 
Bible for administering the oath to witnesses. The 
reason given by the judge is that he had been 
taught to regard the Bible with reverence as the 
word of God, and he removes it from court to save 
in from what seems to him a desecration by reason 
of the lies that are told by witnesses after being 
sworn on the Bible to tell the truth. . . . Nothing 
contributes more to make the oath taken on the 
Bible seem of no account than the indifferent, slov- 
enly, flippant way in which it is often administered 
by the official whose day or duty it is. 
would almost seem excusable for paying no regard 
to a formula that is so obviously perfunctory and 
unimpressive. When the chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court administers the oath of office to the 
President of the United States, the proceeding has 
a dignity and solemnity that is worthy. But in 
some courts the administration of the oath is 
shockingly familiar and trivial in its form. To 
which we might add our expression of the ridicu- 
lousness of hunting up a book to swear on, which 
explicitly commands “Swear not at all.” The 
superstition of the talismanic efforts of such a 
book appears in its own absurdity in the following 
recital from the Christian Advocate: that last 
month in a part of New York City it was discov- 
ered that the Court of Special Sessions which sits 
weekly, did not possess a Bible. An Italian, ac- 
companied by his fiancee, called at the municipal 
building, seeking a magistrate to marry them. A 
justice who was present consented and called for 
a Bible. Court Officer Shannon, who was one of a 
small group in the office, went to the court room, 
but found no Bible there. He was sent elsewhere, 
and it took half an hour for him to return with a 
Bible, which, however, proved to be German. An 
English version was wanted, and two officers spent 
another half hour in finding one. The long-sought 
volume was finally obtained at the Jamaica Li- 
brary. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTs. 


UniTeD STATES.—President Roosevelt has issued an 
appeal to the American people to aid in relieving the 
people of Japan suffering from famine. He says: “ The 
famine situation in northern Japan is proving much more 
serious than at first supposed, and thousands of persons 
are on the verge of starvation. It is a calamity such as 
may occasionally befall any country. Nations, like men, 
should stand ever ready to aid each other in distress, and 
I appeal to the American people to help from their abun- 
dance their suffering fellow-men of the great and friendly 
nation of Japan.” 

North Carolina, after a thirteen years’ test of its State 
liquor dispensary system, has abolished it, a law to that 
effect having just passed the legislature. 

The extra session of the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
closed cn the 15th inst., having lasted one month. Dur- 
ing this period it enacted all but one of the reform meas- 
ures called for by Governor Pennypacker in his proclama- 
tion, the exception being the State civil service bill. As 
a practical result of this very important legislation, it is 
stated: ‘‘It will be all but impossible for any party, fac- 
tion, combination or group to build up again even the 
imitation of such a tyranny as that which has been over- 
thrown. It will certainly be impossible if the citizens 
continue alert and determined, and guard for themselves 
the liberties which this legislation is meant to secure to 
them.” 

The State Department has received a cablegram from 
Shanghai, China, announcing that the conditions in that 
city are not such as to cause any alarm. Although the 
boycott has not diminished, it is reported that no great 
fear is entertained of any outbreak. 

The increase of typhoid fever cases in this city, ac- 
cording to investigations recently made by Doctor Coplin, 
Director of the Bureau of Health and Charities, is due to 
the polluted water of the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers, 
which, in its polluted state, is so much diluted sewage, 
and is furnished to nearly the whole population of the 
city. The establishment of a complete filtration system, 
now in use in a limited district, can not be expected 
within fifteen to eighteen months. 
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“T have little or no doubt that typhoid from now on will 
show an increase in power. How big an increase I would 
not care to say. But with spring at hand and summer 
approaching, we, of the Health and Charities, have good 
cause to feel apprehensive of the outlook.” 

By direction of President Roosevelt, reforms have been 
instituted in the Government printing office in Washing- 
ton, looking to a much more economical management of 
it. Measures are being taken to have all Government 
reports condensed down and edited carefully before being 
sent to the printing office. Already the volume of work 
has’ been greatly reduced, resulting in a saving, it is said, 
of about $1,000,000. 

A despatch says: “‘ The Interchurch Conference on Mar- 
riage and Divorce has issued its third appeal to the pub- 
lic to protest against divorce. It emphasizes the ‘sa- 
credness of marriage, as not a contract lightly formed 
and easily broken, but an estate of life first among the 
institutions of God for man, and foremost among the 
sanctities of human life.’ The appeal calls upon clergy- 
men to impress this sacred quality of marriage upon the 
public ‘in season and out of season.’” 

A despatch from New York City says: ‘The New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, the Christian En- 
deavor Society, the International Reform Bureau and a 
number of ministers’ associations throughout the State 
have united in a crusade to stop the public gambling at 
the local race tracks. The organizations named are 
sponsors for a bill introduced simultaneously in the State 
Senate and Assembly recently making gambling on races 
within race track enclosures a felony. It is declared that 
nearly $4,000,000 is lost and won on the race tracks 
around New York City every year and that there is a di- 
rect connection between a large amount of stealing and 
the race track.” 

The Iowa House of Representatives has passed a bill 
which makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, to discharge firecrackers, toy pistols and 
other explosives on the Fourth of Seventh Month. The 
measure applies to the entire State of Iowa. 

In the neighborhood of the Hot Springs, Arkansas, is a 
farm for raising alligators, which is said to be the only 
one in the world. The.rapid extermination of these ani- 
mals in Florida and Louisiana, and the consequent loss of 
the valuable leather which is made from their skins, has 
led to this attempt to preserve and multiply them. There 
are said to be from 500 to 800 alligators from six inches 
to almost fifteen feet in length now in ponds on this farm. 

ForEIGN.—Reports from Russia indicate that the Cau- 
casus, the Baltic, and the southern provinces of the 
empire are far from having been pacified. 

C. Stettauer, of London, who represented the United 
States and Great Britain in the general distribution of 
the Jewish relief fund in Russia, has described the 
methods of distribution and related the experiences of 
the Committee of Investigation while on its Russian tour. 
The amount distributed was over $2,000,000, of which 
one-half was raised in the United States. “On arriving 
in St. Petersburg,” he said, “we found that no less than 
301 places, large and small, were affected. In distribut- 
ing the fund we discovered that many comparatively rich 
people had lost all. To assist that class we created bank 
guarantee funds, of which we contributed a certain per- 
centage. They could draw upon these to a limited extent 
until they could get on their feet again. Shopkeepers 
also received enough to help renew their stock, but most 
of the money was distributed for the benefit of artisans 
and laborers.” 

A despatch from Paris says: The arrest of four priests 
in this city, who are accused by the Government authori- 
ties of resisting the taking of inventories of church 
property, as provided by the new law of separation be- 
sween Church and State, will result in a fipal test of the 
act, which is still meeting with much opposition in the 
provinces. The new law of separation leaves to the 
municipalities the duty of renting the parochial resi- 
dences to the religious associations for church purposes 
or of making use of them in the interest of the commune. 
A problem which now faces the Church and authorities 
is how the dispossessed bishops and priests will do with- 
out a residence just now when the State has withdrawn 
their salaries and most of them are in receipt of a pen- 
sion barely sufficient to provide for the necessities of 
life. Thirty-six of the sixty-nine congregations in Paris 
have been inventoried so far. The Government has been 
sending its agents early in the morning, before the 
priests or worshipers are astir for the day. This has 
proven a peaceful solution of the problem in many cases. 

Clement Armand Fallieres, the newly elected President 
of France, entered upon his duties on the 18thinst. Pre- 
sident Loubet has retired to private life. 

In the great region between Hudson Bay and the Rocky 
Mountains there are, it is said, 300,000 square miles 


The Director says: suited to the growth of wheat, while barley and oats 


could be grown over 407,000 square miles, 
and turnips over 656,000, including the pd —" 
addition, there are 860,000 square miles of good pa, 
age lands. South of this region is a broad district jg. 
cluding the province of Manitoba and parts of severg| 
territories, of about 270,000 square miles in extent, al] 
within the wheat-growing belt, thus giving in all jp the 
Canadian Northwest 570,000 square miles, or 360,009 
000 acres of wheat area. It is into this region that 
many thousands of farmers from the United States are 
annually emigrating. 

Dr. P. E. Shaw, physical lecturer“at University Col 
Nottingham, England, has constructed an instrument of 
marvelous delicacy whereby measurements up to the one 
seventy-millionth part of an inch can be made. The 
delicacy of the instrument is such that the vibrations of 
an engine 100 yards from the vault where it is used make 
it impossi»le to work with it. 

A despatch from Leicester, England, says that a 
scarcity exists there of leather suitable for the manufag. 
ture of boots and shoes, which it is said has not been 
equalled for fifty years. A great advance in prices: has 
consequently taken place. 

A despatch from Naples says: Mount Vesuvinus’s 
tion is assuming alarming proportions. Streams of lava 
are flowing with considerable rapidity, destroying every. 
thing in their course. The authorities are taking pre. 
cautions to prevent any loss of life. 

Despatches from South America state that great 
damage has been caused by earthquake shocks occarring 
from First Month 31st to Second Month 6th along the coast 
of Ecuador and Colombia. Some small islands disap. 
peared. Reports from the volcanic belt in the Caribbean 
Sea announced that several violent earthquake shocks 
had been experienced in the islands of the volcanic belt. 

A legal bureau of advice for women has existed for 
several years in some of the large cities in Germany and 
Austria, where legal advice is furnished gratuitously by 
women who have qualified themselves for this service, 
with the desire of benefiting the poorer classes. Advice 
in regard to the collection of debts, about mortgages, 
contracts, wills, rights of settlement and guardianship, 
disagreements between landlords and tenants are among 
the subjects brought to the notice of this self-constituted 
court of equity, one object of which is to avoid lawsuits. 


NOTICES. 
Wanted.—A middle-aged Friend as housekeeper. 
Address L. W. THorp, 
_ 4913 Franklin St., Frankford, Phila. 
Wanted—by a woman Friend, a position a8 com- 
panion or housekeeper in a Friends’ family. 
Address L, 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


‘Wanted.—A young woman Friend as assistant house- 
keeper in a Friends’ family near Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address Y. P., 
Care office of THE FRIEND. 


Wanted.—A matron of experience for the Children’s 
Summer Home of Cinnaminson, N. J., for the three sum- 
mer months. 

Address Mary S. Conrow, 
Riverton, N. J. 


Wanted.—Young woman Friend desires position of 
trust, or to instruct young children, in which she has had 
several years experience, or any situation admitting of 
her daily returning home. 
Address R. S. P., 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenienc 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.30 p.m. Other trains are met when req 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-in 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wit 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, 


CorRECTION.—In Friends’ Almanac for 1906, in te 
table of Monthly Meetings on page 5, wrong dates a 
given for holding the Monthly Meetings of Woodbay 
and Salem. The table should be as follows : 
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